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IROQUOIS IN NORTHWESTERN CANADA 
By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 

The primitive home of the Iroquoian stock was, according to 
Brinton/ " in the district between the lower St Lawrence and Hud- 
son bay." Their historical area, exclusive of the Cherokee offshoot 
and cognate tribes in the Virginia-Carolina country (with its Hin- 
terland), is represented on the Powell linguistic map by an irregular 
triangular extension from a point about two-thirds the distance 
between the mouths of the Ottawa and the Saguenay, the base-line 
of which runs from the head of Chesapeake bay to central Ohio 
and southern Michigan. The lines of the excursions and forays of 
the Iroquois outside this area led to St John's river in New Bruns- 
wick, to the interior of Massachusetts and parts of Maine in New 
England, far into the Ohio-Mississippi valley and along the north- 
em shore of Lake Huron, whither they went in pursuit of the 
Ojibwa and other tribes. 

Besides these warlike expeditions, the energy and spirit of ad- 
venture of the Iroquois have asserted themselves in other and more 
peaceful directions. Their intelligence and their ability as canoe- 
men led the whites who had to do with the fur-trade and the ex- 
ploration of the far west to employ them both in private enter- 
prises and as servants of the great corporations. The Hudson Bay 
Company, the Northwestern Fur Company, etc., had from time to 
time many Iroquois Indians in their service. In the " Liste des 
' bourgeois,' commis, engages, et ' voyageurs ' de la Compagnie du 
Nord-Ouest, apres la fusion de 1804," we find Simon Allen, an Iro- 
quois, set down as contrentattre for the department of Athabasca river ; 
and as simple voyageurs, " Paul Cheney-e-choe, Iroquois," " Ignace 
Nouwanionter, Iroquois," and "Jacques Ouiter Tisato, Mohawk."^ 
The departments farther east show also a few Iroquois names. 

1 TAe American Race, N. Y., 1 89 1, p. 81. 

' Masson, Ricits de voyages, lettres et rapports inidits relatifs au Nord- Quest cana- 
dien, i" ser., Quebec, 1889, pp. 39S-413. 
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The Iroquois canoemen in the service of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany are reputed to have been the most expert in the country, and 
many stories are told of their skill and spirit of adventure. Sir 
George Simpson, a famous governor of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, after whom Fort Simpson was originally named, used to 
make an annual trip from Montreal {^jia the Ottawa, Lake Nipissing, 
Lake Superior, Lake of the Woods, and Winnipeg river) to the 
end of Lake Winnipeg in a birch-bark canoe, paddled by Iroquois. 
Says Rev. E. R. Young : ' " His famous Iroquois crew are still talked 
about, and marvellous are the stories in circulation about many a 
northern camp-fire of their endurance and skill." And again : 
" There are hundreds of people still living who distinctly remember 
when the annual trips of a great governor were made from Montreal 
to Winnipeg in a birch-bark canoe, manned by Indians." 

Harmon,* under date of June 22, 1800, mentions encountering 
near Rainy Lake Fort, west of Lake Superior, " three canoes, 
manned by Iroquois, who are going into the vicinity of Upper 
Red River to hunt beaver, for the North West Company. Some 
of them have their families with them." One of Harmofl's men, 
"an Iroquois," died Oct. 22, 1903, at Alexandria, near the source 
of Upper Red River, west of Lake Winnipeg. 

Father Petitot^ pays tribute to the services of the Iroquois of 
the Sault St Louis (Caughnawaga) as canoemen, guides, carriers, 
and voyageurs in the service of the Hudson Bay Company, — "they 
followed Franklin, Richardson, and Back to the Polar Sea." In 
the first years of his residence in far northwestern Canada, Petitot 
met with several of these expatriated Iroquois in the/aj' d'en haut, 
as the popular Canadian-French term for this region runs. In an- 
other place Petitot briefly relates the fatality which, in the old days, 
overtook a large canoe, manned by Iroquois at the great rapids 
of the Noyes on the Slave river, in consequence of the foolhardiness 
of the comntis in charge. It is from this catastrophe that the rapid 
got its name of "Rapids of the Drowned." 



1 By Canoe and Dog-train among the Cree and Salteaux Indians, Toronto, 1890, 

P- 75- 

^Journals, txmi ed., N. Y., 1903, p. 19. 

^En route pour la Mer glaciate, 2« 6d., pp. 53, 311. 
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Major Chadwick/ in his sketch of the Iroquois, mentions 
" ' Michel's Reserve,' near Edmonton, in Alberta, 40 square miles," 
on which are situated 82 " Indians " of this stock. The existence 
of these Iroquois so far beyond the normal limits of their people 
has apparently been overlooked altogether by ethnologists. They 
are not noticed under the rubric of the Iroquoian family in Major 
J. W. Powell's " Indian linguistic families of America, north of 
Mexico.* Just as these lines are being written, however, there 
appears a note on the subject by Mr James Gibbons,* Indian agent 
at Edmonton, under date of November 24, 1903. From this we 
learn that "the members of Michel's band are the children and 
grandchildren of two brothers, Michel and Baptiste, who came 
originally from near Montreal (probably from Caughnawaga)." 
According to Michel CaUihoo (i. e., Garheyo, "Fine Forest"), who 
is now more than seventy years of age, his father went to the North 
West " at least a hundred years ago." The party of Iroquois who 
went with him are said to have numbered about 40 (all males, no 
women venturing with them), and they entered the service of the 
Hudson Bay Company and other fur companies, Michel's father 
becoming a boatman in the pay of the Hudson Bay people. 

It appears that some of the more adventurous ones made their 
way out on the plains, where eighteen were killed in a fight with 
the Blackfeet. After this, Mr Gibbons says, " the majority appear 
to have gone up to the Jasper Pass country, emd though I hear of 
them occasionally, they are outside my field of enquiry." It is 
probable that some of those who went into the Jasper Pass region 
were the Iroquois referred to by Father Morice as having been 
killed by the Carrier Indians of British Columbia " some 60 or 70 
years ago " (from 1889), for the sake of their canoes. 

The father of Michel married a French metisse, and he and his 
brother alone are said to have left descendants in Alberta. Of 
these Mr Gibbons gives the following account : Thirteen families, 
numbering sixty-six individuals, can trace descent from one or other 
of these brothers, and, as no women came with the original immi- 

1 TTie People of the Long House, Toronto, 1897, pp. 124-125. 
^Seventh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., l885-'86, Washington, 1891, pp. 76-81. 
^Iroquois in the North West Territories, Annual Archaeological Report for 1903, pp. 
125-126. 
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grants, it is obvious that the Iroquois blood in this generation is 
attenuated to the vanishing point. They have lost their language, 
and, if they retain any tribal characteristics, they have become so 
feeble that the ordinary observer of Indian manners is unable to 
discern them. In appearance, habits, and social status, they are 
indistinguishable from the half-breeds of the country. 

The Iroquois community of the Jasper Pass is evidently the one 
referred to by Dr V. Havard,' in his account of " The French Half- 
breeds of the Northwest," in which he states that " where the Sas- 
katchawan issues from the Rocky mountains are a small number of 
Iroquois metis." Their settlement in the Rocky mountains he re- 
gards as " a striking illustration of the roaming propensity of savages." 

Mackenzie ^ mentions these Iroquois as follows : " A small col- 
ony of Iroquois emigrated to the banks of the Saskatchiwine, in 
1799, who had been brought up from their infancy under the Romish 
missionaries, and instructed by them at a village within nine miles 
of Montreal." 

This little group of Iroquois may have exerted an influence 
even beyond the Rocky mountains. Father Morice,' in his detailed 
account of the Western Denes, describes and figures " a Tse'kehne 
cross-bow of modern manufacture," which " does duty against small 
game, or for target practice, and is also used by children as a play- 
thing." Although the old men of the tribe now living state that 
such weapons have always been in use. Father Morice remarks : " I 
cannot believe that cross-bows were known to the original Tse'- 
kehne. It is much more probable that they have been derived from 
the band of Iroquois established in close proximity to the territory 
of the Beaver Indians." 

Elsewhere the same authority * ascribes another factor in Dene 
culture to the Iroquois. In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the Carrier Denes used only birch-bark canoes, — " ' dug-outs ' are 
a recent importation from the east." Says Father Morice : " Some 
sixty or seventy years ago, a party of Iroquois, having crossed the 



^Atin. Rep. Smithsonian Inst., 1879, Washington, l88o, p. 318. 

« Voyages, new ed., N. Y., 1903, vol. II, p. 345. 

' Trans. Canadian Inst., Toronto, 1894, iv, pp. 59-60. 

* Proc. Canadian Inst., 1889, 3d sen, vol. vii, p. 131. 
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Rocky mountains, reached Lake Tatlh'a in two wooden canoes 
which at once excited the curiosity and covetousness of a band of 
Carriers, who killed the strangers for the sake of their canoes. 
These having been brought here (Stuart's Lake) served as models 
for the building of the first home-made ' dug-outs.* " 

Writing in 1 871, Mr C. S. Jones,' United States Indian Agent 
at the Flathead agency. Jocko reserve, Montana, attributes to 
Iroquois from Canada the stimulating of the Flathead Indians to 
send to St Louis in 1839 the deputation whose visit resulted in the 
coming to their country of Father de Smet, the famous missionary, 
who labored so well among the Indians of Idaho, Montana, and 
British Columbia — Kootenay, Flatheads, and others. According 
to Mr Jones, " nearly forty years since [about 1830] some Iroquois 
from Canada, trading with the Flatheads, told them of the teaching 
of the Jesuit fathers, who for many previous years had been labor- 
ing among them." 

These facts and statements are of interest as indicating the 
culture-bearing character of the Iroquois and the influences exerted 
by them at points so far distant from their original home. 



'>^Rep. Comm'rind. Aff., 1871, p. 425. 



